AIR PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY
The result is that more flying has to be done than if there
were no wind, the fuel consumption being proportionately
increased.
The expedition's plans allowed for the machines being fully
loaded with instruments and other gear in view of the exacting
performance demanded from them; hence the calculation of
fiiel to be carried was a vital matter.
The margin of fuel permissible had to be kept stricdy
within bounds, otherwise its weight would have encroached
upon that of cameras and scientific gear. It had to be thought
out in relation not only to the safe reserve which must be
retained in the tanks against unforeseen contingencies, but also
to the additional flying to be done, should there be a strong
wind blowing at the time.
Our calculations before leaving England were based on a
wind speed of forty miles an hour throughout the flight, it
being assumed that this would probably be from the west or
practically at right angles to the machine's course. This figure
allowed a reasonably safe margin for accidental heavier con-
sumption on the part of the engines and also gave the pilot a
reserve in hand after bringing his machine back to the landing-
ground.
This figure was necessarily an arbitrary one since we knew
there would be a wide difference between any wind speeds
observed a few hundred feet above sea-level at Purnea and that
at 30,000 feet or even of 7,000 feet at Darjeeling observatory.
In point of fact, there had been no scientific observations of
the wind velocities in the upper air in that region, and by
upper air one means heights of 25,000, 30,000, 35,000 and
40,000 feet.
We therefore communicated early with the Meteorological
Department of the Government of India to enlist their invaluable
assistap.ce in the measurement of these wind speeds. The matter
was enthusiastically taken up by the department as soon as the
expedition reached India. Dr. Norman afforded the expedition
the most valuable help, detaching an expert meteorologist, Mr.
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